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Preface 



This report concludes a study undertaken for the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries in the summer and fall of 1967 aimed 
at evaluating the role, status and needs of college libraries in the 
United States. The scope of this survey did not extend to the conduct 
of original research. Rather, the objectives were to assess the recent 
history and current status of college libraries, to describe trends in 
their development, to identify problems they face and to consider pos- 
sible future directions they might take.] From the outset, it was 
understood that this document should give particular attention to the 
outlining of alternative approaches to the solution of major problems 
identified. Accordingly, these alternatives have been placed within 
the framework of public policy in order to provide a basis for de]'»ber- 
ation and choice by the Comrnis '.ion. 

The views presented in the seven chapters of this report grew 
out of conferences with the Advisory Committee and a study of the liter- 
ature on college libraries. 



Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 



Library services have been important elements in the programs of 
American colleges from the very beginning of ^ rican higher education. 

The country *s first college library was estab^..shed in the country’s first 
college, Harvard College, and students of library history have reported that 
eight of our nine colonial colleges had libraries by 1800. In spite of 
general acceptanc-/ ..f its importance, however, college library service has 
always faced difficult problems. Th^' building of library collections which 
are broad, deep and responsive to the needs of college programs takes time, 
effort and money. A few fortunate institutions have been able to command 
the resources needed to sustain great libraries over long periods of time, 
but for most colleges, the maintenance of adequate library resources with 
limited funds has posed some vexing problems. Consequently, for as long as 
there have been "standards” for college library service, there have been 
many institutions which failed to meet them. 

It is not easy to specify precisely what constitutes adequate 
library service. It is no less difficult to determine exactly what role 
the library should play in college instruction. Finally, meaningful, cur- 
rent and comT'lete statistical information about college library activities 
in the Unitea States are not readily available. Nevertheless, there is 
cause for concern about the calibr' of library services in undergraduate 
and junior colleges at the present time. Measures which indicate the ade- 
quacy of services being supplied to students and teachers, such as the 
number of volumes per student and the number of students served for each 
professional librarian employed, have shown’ unfavorable changes in recent 
years. While expt^r/.l r^'es for library resources and services in colleges 
have been on the inc ; *»e under the impetus of substantial support from the 
federal government, these outlays have not kept pace with the growth in 
college enrollments and/or with the expanded teaching and research interests 
of the individual institutions. 

In addition to problems caused by shortages of library resources, 
college librarians find themselves confronted by the demands of a rapidly 
changing library technology. Many of today’s technical innovations have 
implications for college library service. The application of machine tech- 
nology to various routine processes and the use of newer kinds of materials 
can make college library service more efficient, more effective, or both. 

The fact that resources are limited increases the pressure upon college 
librarians to adopt new and better ways of servicing the needs of students 
and teachers. Whereas the advantages to be gained through the adoption of 
the new technologies are clear in principle, however, the actual know-how 
frcc’uently remains to be worked out through greater dialogues between the 
te' unical experts and library personnel. 



There is no doubt that many American colleges have substantial 
library resources as well as programs which are vital to their educational 
aims. For a far greater number, however, the problems of the present are 
real and pressing. Many of those problems can be alleviated by public 
effort. Indeed, some of them can be dealt with meaningfully only through 
massive public support. It is the purpose of this report to identify recent 
major trends which have affected undergraduate and junior college library 
service, to discuss those problems of undergraduate and junior college li- 
braries which are national in scope, and to propose alternative approaches 
to their solution. 

The balance of this chapter is devoted, to a brief account of the 
historical development of college libraries in the United States, to a re- 
view of the status of their development at the present time and to a dis- 
cussion of the library’s role in college instruction. Since trends and 
problems are more meaningful when placed in the context of certain substan- 
tive areas. Chapter 2 treats college library resources. Chapter 3 takes up 
the question of research and experimentation in college library service. 
Chapter 4 discusses the planning and administration of college library 
services and Chapter 5 summarizes existing federal legislation affecting 
college libraries. Chapter 6 serves to isolate the recent trends in col- 
lege library development which are woven through these preceding chapters. 
Finally, Chapter 7 discusses various approaches to the solution of the 
major problems confronting undergraduate and junior college libraries, in- 
cluding legislative alternatives for dealing with these problems which lend 
themselves to treatment in public policy. 



HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF COLLEGE LIBRARIES 



The historical development of college libraries in the United 
States parallels the development of the colleges themselves. The first 
American college libraries were established in the nine colonial colleges 
located along the Atlantic Seaboard. Early college book collections were 
small, included many donated books, and stressed theology, as this study 
was a principal concern of the early colleges. Regulations concerning the 
use of books by students were extremely restrictive. The care of the book 
collection and administration of its use was usually entrusted to a faculty 
member as a part-time addition to his teaching duties. College administra- 
tors sought gifts and bequests of books for their library for many decades 
in the late 17th century and in the 18th century, though they were able to 
give little direct support from college funds. Harvard, the first of the 
colonial colleges, had the first library and received the lion’s share of 
early gifts of books. Harvard still owns more books than any other college 
or university in the country. 

As colleges were established in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys 
during th'" second quarter of the 19th century, small libraries were founded 
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on their campuses. These library collections, like those in the older 
colleges, consisted mainly of old books, reference works and standard edi- 
tions. Although specialized libraries in law, theology, and science had 
been founded at Harvard and other Eastern schools early in the 19th century, 
most collections continued to be storage collections rather than working 
libraries. Students used a limited number of textbooks in the main, sup- 
plementing these in some cases with books owned by student literary society 
libraries. The latter were established by students in some colleges be- 
cause of the small collections in the college’s own libraries and the re- 
strictions placed on their use. According to one writer on the subject, 
these student society libraries were sometimes superior to the officjai 
college libraries in point of usefulness and sometimes even in size. 



Despite the fact that the early college libraries had meager 
holdings and received comparatively little support from their parent colleges, 
most library historians have felt that they were important in setting the 
pattern for library service in the college. In an account of the ear y 
history of the American college library written in 1934, Louis Shores wrote 

the following summary: 



"That the library played an important role in colonial 
higher education in spite of limited resources and 
abbreviated hours of opening is attested by several 
incidents, one or two of which will be cited here. 

For example, the Dummer collection of books was 
entirely responsible for turning Tutor Johnson and 
a group of students from the accepted Congregational 
to the rejected Episcopalian church. A charge of 
heresy directed against Harvard by Whitefield was 
based almost entirely upon the nature of the collec- 
tion in the college library. Every prominent educator 
of the period stressed the importance of a library in 
higher education, and President Manning of Brown went 
so far as to declare that college could never amount 
to anything unless the library were developed. Towards 
the end of the [18th] century, the inadequacy of most of 
the college libraries was felt so keenly by the students 
that the literary societies, which began to appear for 
the first time, undertook to establish student libraries 
as one of their major purposes."^ 



1 Jenson, Elmer D. A History of Libr aries in the Western World, Metuchen 
N. J.: Scarecrow Press, 1965, p. 298. 

2 Shores, Louis. Origins of the American College Library 16 38-1800. 
Nashville, Tennessee; George Peabody College, 1934. pp. 231-2. 
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Later, Guy R. Lyle summarized the importance of early college 
library development in four points; 



"l. Books were regarded as a necessity in the 
establishment of colleges and universities. 

"2. The importance of the library in the educational 
work of the college was recognized and supported 
by a considerable number of distinguished presi- 
dents in early times. 

" 3 . The desirablilty of special training for the 
administration and operation of the college 
library was recognized and the groundwork was 
laid for professional library education. 



"4. 



Certain patterns and procedures in college 
library administration were definitely estab- 



lished before 1900; the practice of reserving 
books for large groups of students assigned 
specific readings i the classification of books 
based on published classification schemes in 
place of homemade schedules ; the idea of free 
access to books developed by the student 
literary society libraries; and the develop- 
ment of technical procedures for the rapid 
processing and distribution of books." ^ 



Several developments of the latter half of the 19th century are 
so important as to warrant mention here. The establishment of the land 
grant colleges just after the Civil War led to the establishment in those 
colleges of specialized libraries in agriculture and engineering. At the 
same time, libraries in the older Eastern colleges grew rapidly, sometimes 
overflowing the physical facilities available for them and leading to the 
establishment of departmental libraries. However, classification schemes 
were unwieldy, cataloging of these growing collections was often poor or 
non-existent and, as a consequence, the collections were’ often little used. 
The development and promulgation in 1875 of the decimal system. of classi- 
fication by Melvil Dewey had a revolutionary effect on classi ':ication 
schemes. Moreover, new approaches to teaching as well as greater faculty 
and student interest in research led to substantial increases in the size 
of collections and in their use. New library facilities were constructed 
in many colleges and the concept of the central collection reasserted it- 
self over the departmental library. College (and university) book collec- 
tions grew more or less steadily throughout the last quarter of the 19th 
century and the early decades of the 20th, until 1938, when restrictions 
imposed by the World War II conflict slowed the rate of growth. 



3 Lyle, Guy R. The Administration of the College Library . New York; 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1945. 
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In 1941 Dr. Louis Round Wilson categorized the forces which had 
increased the educational effectiveness of the college library under three 
headings; (1) forces outside the college, (2) changes within the college, 
and (3) changes within the library.^ Guy R. Lyle borrowed Wilson’s frame- 
work for the discussion of influences on college library service contained 
in the fi''st edition of his basic work. The Administration of the College 
Library . The forces outside the college which stimulated the development 
of college library service included the work of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York (which in 1928 organized the Advisory Group on College Libraries 
to study the problems of college libraries) to support projects aimed at 
improved services and to award grants to selected institutions j the effect 
of the regional accrediting associations; the work of the graduate library 
schools; and, the influence of Friends of the Library groups. Changes 
within the college which affected college library service were the devel- 
opment of broad survey courses; the development of honors courses, inde- 
pendent study and similar curricular innovations; the general education 
movement; and, the trend (exemplified in small experimental colleges such 
as Bard, Bennington, Sarah Lawrence, and Stephens) toward giving each stu- 
dent instruction in the use of the library tailored to his needs as an 
individual. Changes originating within the library itself which affected 
college library service included a trend toward higher academic and pro- 
fessional training for college librarians; the practice of critical analy- 
sis and self-survey on the part of college libraries; a movement toward 
coordination and cooperation among college libraries; and, innovation in 
library building programs. 

In a later edition of The Administration of the College Library , 
Lyle points out the influence of the large public library on college library 
development. Large public libraries led in the development of the divisional 
organization plan, in the introduction of audio-visual services as an ac- 
cepted part of librarianship, in planning of library buildings and in the 
use of various labor saving devices in library operations. 

Private foundations have continued to be involved in activities 
which promote the development of college library service. In 1956 the Ford 
Foundation established the Council on Library Resources, an organization 
which has since made many grants in support of library-related research. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has been noted for support of scholarly publi- 
cation and the development of bibliographic tools. 



4 Wilson, Louis R. "The Use of the Library in Instruction." Proceedings 
of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions , 
1941. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Quoted in Lyle, 

op. cit . 

5 Lyle, Guy R. The Administration of the College Library , 3rd ed. New 
York; The H. wT^lJilson Company, 1961. 
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A growing public interest in the importance of library service 
has culminated in the passage of the library-related legislation of the 
late 1950* s and the 1960 *s to date. The federal government has contributed 
heavily to the construction of college library buildings through the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963, and to the growth of college library col- 
lections through Title II-A of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 



CURRENT DEVELOPMENT OF COLLEGE LIBRi^iRIES 

College library d '^lopment can be measured in several ways. 
Measures indicating library development in two and four-year colleges can 
be compared with each other and with measures indicating library develop- 
ment in universities. The percentages of two-year and four-year college 
libraries meeting or failing to meet the American Library Association s 
standards for minimum collection size or size of library staff are also 
important measures. Year-to-year changes in aggregate statistics for vol- 
umes per student, for volumes added per student, and for number of students 
served per professional librarian indicate whether these libraries are 
gaining or losing ground in their effort to provide quality library services 
to students and teachers. 

Many studies and statistical measures lump, figures for two and 
four-year college libraries together with figures for university libraries, 
a practice which often creates problems for the investigator interested 
only in undergraduate college libraries. The most recent published data 
which permit comparisons of library development by type of institution 
cover the 1961—62 academic year. For that year, the Analytic Report of 
Library Statistics cf Colleges and Universities offered a comparison of 
library development in public and private universities, four-year liberal 
arts colleges and junior colleges. As might be expected, universities 
sustained the greatest library development on a per student basis, colleges 
the next greatest, and junior colleges the smallest. Universities enrolled 
42% of all students in 1961-62 but held almost 56% of all volumes, employed 
almost 50% of all academic librarians and spent 54/o of total academic li- 
brary expenditures. Liberal arts colleges enrolled 28% of all students, 
owned 27% of all volumes, employed 29% of all academic librarians and spent 
25% of all academic library expenditures. Junior colleges enrolled just 
under 14% of all students but owned only 4% of all volumes, employed 8% of 
all academic librarians and spant 6% of total academic library expenditures. 
While these data are several years old, it is reasonable to expect that much 
the same relationships exist today. 



6 Samore, Theodore. Library Statistics of Colleges and Universities, 
1961-62, Part II; Analytic Report . Washington, D. C.; U. S. Office of 
Education, 1964. 
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Viewed in terms of success or failure in meeting ALA standards, 
academic library development taken as a whole has never presented a very 
bright picture. For instance, academic libraries (taking all types together) 
have never met the ALA standard for operating expenditures as a percentage 
of total educational and general expenditures of their parent institutions. 
The ALA Standards for College Libraries indicate that an appropriate level 
for this measure is 5%; the actual figure for all academic libraries to- 
gether was abort 3.3% for the 1965-66 academic year, up from 3.0% in 
1959-60.' The 3.3% figure represented a total library operating expendi- 
ture of $320 million for all academic libraries; approximately $200 million 
additional expenditure would have been requircid to meet or exceed the ALA 
standard. Of the $320 million, $178.5 million (56.3%) covered salary and 
wage payments to personnel, $111 million (34.2%) was spent foir books and 
other materials, and the remainder was allocated for binding and other 
expenses. The ratio between payments to personnel and those for library 
materials should, according to the ALA, stand at 2:1, but is 1.6:1 currently. 
While library standards do not specify an appropriate expenditure per stu- 
dent, this measure has shown a steady increase in recent years; academic 
libraries taken together spent $54.23 per student in 1965-66, up from 
$44.02 in 1960-61, though much of the increase has been taken up by rising 
costs. 



In terms of total collection size. Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, John W. Gardner, recently reported that 50% of four-year colleges 
and 82% of two-year colleges fail to meet ALA standards for library holdr 
ings.^ An earlier analysis indicated that among four-year colleges, 73% 
failed to meet the ALA standard for minimum collection size, 72% failed to 
meet the standard for professional personnel and 54% failed to meet stand- 
ards for expenditures. Among two-year colleges, the comparable figures for 
institutions failing to meet standards were 91%, 86% and 57%. 

A final set of important aggregate measures are the number of 
volumes per student in college libraries, the number of volumes added per 
student per year and the number of students served for each professional 
library staff member. Table 1 on the following page which provides data 
for all academic libraries taken together, indicates that while volumes 
added per student increased over the past several years, the total number 
of volumes held per student has been on the decline. In terms of students 
served per professional librarian, academic libraries have lost ground 

rapidly in recent years . 



7 American Library Association, Library Statistics of Colleges and Uni- 
vers ities, 1965-66: Institutional Data . Chicago: American Library 
Association, 19b7. 

8 Geirdner, John W. "A Fancy Gothic Fiction." Library Journal , May 15, 
1967. 

9 American Library Association. National Inventory of Library Needs . 
Chicago, 1965. 
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Table 1 



VOLUMES PER STUDENT, VOLUMES ADDED PER STUDENT, 

AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED PER PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN 

IN ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 





Aggregate 


United States, 1959-60 


- 1965-66 


Academic 

o 


Volumes 
Per Student 

51.9 


Volxjmes Added 
Per Student 


Students Served 
Per Professional 
Librarian 


1 6 air 

1959-60 


2.5 


378 


1960-61 


52.4 


2.6 


372 


1961-62 


51.6 


2.8 


378 


1962-63 


49.4 


2.3 


388 


1963-64 


47.3 


2.8 


403 


1964-65 


45.5 


2.6 


424 


1965-66 


45.8 


3.0 


454 


Source: 


American Library Association, Library Statistics of Colleges 
and Univer=-!i-!f^s 1965-66. Institutional Data, Chxcago, i9b/. 
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THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY IN THE COLLEGE 

It would be passible to operate a college with no library at all. 
Lectures, discussions and examinations could be based on textbooks, copies 
of which would be owned by each student. Text materials could be supple 
mented through the use of paperbacks. Some courses are, in fact, conducted 
much this way and some students operate in this manner even when a good ^ 
college library is available to them. Such students visit the library in 

order to use it as a study hall. 

While it is possible to conduct many programs of higher education 
in the absence of library services, there are few educators who would turn 
down good library services if given a choice. The library is a shared re- 
source for all of the students and teachers of the college. The books and 
other materials it provides bring meaning and content to students’ endeavors. 
The library is able to make available to any student or teacher resources 
which are vastly richer than he. is likely to be able to provide for himself. 
Further, the library has been called the "great interdisciplinary synthe- 
sizer" and a source for the student of more than one point of view on any 

given topic. 

Some advocates of the library’s value and usefulness have gone 
so far as to propose an instructional program centered upon library resources 
and services. This is seen as the logical extension of the independent study 
approach (by whatever name that approach is called) . In such a program of 
instruction, the usual pattern of mandatory attendance at class meetings 
and lectures, mandatory textbook assignments and voluntary additional read- 
ing in the library would, in a sense, be reversed. Library reading periods 
would be mandatory, discussion meetings optional - that is, a student wouj.d 
be free to request a session with a tutor or preceptor when he felt his wor 
required it. Each student would move at his own pace and, to some extent, 
in his own direction. Students would be called upon to produce papers fre- 
quently and each student would face comprehensive examinations in specific 
subject areas, either at the end of a specified period of time or at such 
time as he felt himself adequately prepared,. Such an approach would bring 
many of the features of English and other European higher education to the 

American college. 

Some of the principles proposed for the library-centered instruc- 
tional program have been employed at colleges which do not, however, claim 
to be exclusively library-centered. Where this has been the case, it may 
be that more effective use is made of library resources and services, and 
that the library comes closer to a full realization of its potential con- 
tribution to the educational aims of the college. In more conventional 
terms, the college library is expected to "support the curriculum. It ^ 
is supposed to make course materials available, as well as materials which 
supplement textbook readings, reference works, standard works and general 



works. It may be expected to provide the student with an approach to 
self-education to "fill in the chinks" of the curriculum, or as an instru- 
ment for use in independent study. It is expected to support the research 
needs of faculty members in greater or lesser degree, depending on the 
extent to which faculty members in the college are inclined to do research 
or are expected to perform it, and depending on the availability of re- 
search library facilities outside the college. The library is usually 
expected to support the extra-curricular reading of students and of faculty; 
it should make a positive contribution to the formation of students' life- 
long reading habits. 

The fact is that many different uses are made of library resources 
and services in American undergraduate and junior colleges. There is con- 
siderable variation among colleges and among different courses of study 
within the same college in the extent to which library resources are needed 
and used. Since colleges and courses of study vary so greatly, it is for 
each college to decide exactly what the role of its library is in the total 
educational program. 
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Chapter 2 



COLLEGE LIBRARY RESOURCES 



College library service in the aggregate is a vast enterprise 
involving many thousands of professional and non-professional workers and 
annual investment of hundreds of millions of dollars in capital and 
operating expenses* This chapter discusses college library staffing) 
materials, technology and technical processes, the copyright problem and 
college library buildings. 



COLLEGE LIBRARY STAFFING 

As a rule, the college library staff is split into two basic 
divisions under the direction of the chief librarian - staff members 
responsible for readers’ services on the one hand and staff members re- 
sponsible for technical processes on the other. Of course, in a large 
college library, staff members assigned to the chief librarian s office 
may not be identified with either of these two basic divisions. The staff 
requirements for readers’ services and technical processes and the specific 
assignments of individual staff members varies considerably according to 
the size of the library, the size of the student and faculty populations 
it serves, the services it offers and the activities it undertakes. How- 
ever, the AIA’s standards specify that the staff of any college library 
must include at least three professional librarians if effective service 
is to be provided. Some library professionals may be recruited not only 
for their training in librarianship but for their education and experience 
in particular subject areas which are important to the college curriculum. 
Such "subject specialists" can enhance the contribution of the library to 
the goals of the college by coordinating library resources and services 
with instruction in their particular disciplines. 

In addition to its professional staff, the college library needs 
a sub-professional staff to perform clerical and technical duties of a 
repetitive nature. Again, the size of this staff and the nature of spe- 
cific assignments will vary considerably, but it is generally agreed that 
the ratio of non-professional to professional staff should increase as ^ 
the size of the library increases. If too large a proportion of the li- 
brary staff is made up of professionals, some of these will inevitably 
spend portions of their time in non-professional work. 

Considerable attention has been given in the past few years to 
the development of a "technician" class of library employee. These persons 
are trained, either in two-year undergraduate programs or on the job, xn 
certain sub-professional but technical library operations. 
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College libraries thus may be staffed at three levels: profes- 
sional, sub-professional and clerical. In addition to their regular 
staffs, many academic libraries employ student assistants. The amount of 
such assistance is considerable, amounting to a total of 9,000 workers on 
a full-time equivalent basis in all academic libraries during 1965-66. 

The Professional/Non-Professional Ratio 
and the Shortage of Staff 

The separation of professional from non-professional duties has 
been a critical issue for college as well as other kinds of l‘^raries. 

In the absemce of a completely satisfactory definition of professional 
duties, it is difficult to know precisely how many professionals the col- 
lege library staff should include and what the ratios of this professional 
staff to the non-professional staff and to the student population served 

should be. 



Despite these problems, and in spite of certain inadequacies in 
college library statistics - national aggregate statistics lump two and 
four-year college library figures together with those of universities; 
aggregates for different years are not based on exactly the same poup of 
respondents; and, no adjustment is made for non-response - several measures 
point to an apparent shortage of professional staff members in academic 
libraries. In 1965-66, 13,030 professional librarians were employed in 
colleges and universities and there were an estimated 760 budgeted vacan- 
cies - a vacancy rate of 5.8%.^° In applying its standards for staffing, 
the ALA estimated a deficiency of about 3,800 professional staff members 
in 1,570 two and four-year colleges which failed to meet ALA standards in 
1962-63.^^ Since university library figures are included with those of 
colleges in the national aggregates, it may be fair to assume that certain 
important measures, such as expenditures per student or the ratio of pro- 
fessional staff to students, are higher than they would be if only under- 
graduate institutions were included, since universities as a group are 
better supported than colleges as a group. 

Growth in the numbers of professional staff in academic libraries 
is not keeping pace with increases in the number of students served or with 
growth in total library staff, which In turn is failing to keep pace with 
increases in enrollment. The changes in these three populations - profes- 
sional library staff, total library staff and students served - have been 
calculated for a seven-year period for which reasonably comparable figures 
were available. The data are presented in Table 2 on the following page. 



To Drennan, Henry T. and Reed, Sarah R. "Library Manpower.' ALA Bulletin , 
September 1967. 

11 American Library Association. National Inventory o f Library Needs. 
Chicago, 1965. 
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RELATIONSHIPS OF ACADEMIC LIBRARY 
TOTAL AND PROFESSIONAL STAFFS AND STUDENTS SERVED 
SEVEN YEAR PI alOD, 1959-60 — 1965-66 
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While the number of students served by academic libraries in- 
creased 73% in the seven-year period covered by Table 2, professional li- 
brary staff increased only 44%, and the number of students served for each 
professional staff member increased from 378 in 1959-60 to 454 in 1965-66. 
Total library staff grew 61%, failing to keep pace with growth in enroll- 
ments. (Non-professional staff, not shown separately in Table 2, increased 
at a faster rate than enrollment, showing a 78% increase over the seven- 
year period.) Professional staff as a percentage of total staff decreased 
from 50% to 45% in the seven-year period. Students* part-time help (also 
not shown in Table 2) increased from a total of approximately 12 million 
hours in 1959-60 to approximately 19 million hours in 1965-66, a growth of 
58%. On a full-time equivalent employee basis, the 19 million hours of 
student help in 1965-66 amounted to something more than 9 thousand FTE 
workers for the year.^^ 

It is to be hoped that the more rapid growth of non-professional 
than of professional staff in academic libraries reflects a trend toward 
redefinition of the professional librarian* s role to exclude clerical and 
other repetitive tasks. Writing in 1954, Robert Downs proposed a yardstick 
for the ratio of professional to non-professional staff in academic librar- 
ies. "If more than 50%, indeed some experts in administration say if more 
than one-third, of the entire staff is composed of professionals, the prob- 
abilities are that they are performing a substantial amount of clerical 
routine, and at the same time neglecting opportunities to make important 
and useful contributions of a professional character." ^ On the basis of 
this guideline, the current trend toward a reduction of the ratio of pro- 
fessional to non-professional staff in academic libraries is not to be 
deplored. The Standards for College Librar^^es avoids setting down hard 
and fast rules on this matter but advises that the ratio of professional 
to total staff should decrease as the size of the library increases. The 
several states which have established formulas for the ratio of professional 
to total staff in academic libraries in public colleges and universities 
have based their calculations on such factors as volume of acquisitions and 
size of enrollment. 

Perhaps the most significant factors which can be determined from 
the data presented in Table 2 are the fact that total library staff in aca- 
demic libraries has failed to keep pace with growth in enrollment, and the 
fact that total professional staff in academic libraries shows a decline in 
growth rate in the last three years of the period. Quality education de- 
mands more from faculty and students, who in turn demand more from the 
librarians who serve them. Quality library service cannot be maintained 



12 All data derived from ALA, Library Statistics of Colleges and Universi- 
ties 1965-66, Institutional Data . Chicago; ALA, 1967. 

13 Downs, Robert B. "Are College and University Librarians Academic?" 
College and Research Libraries , January 1954. 
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if the number of students served per professional librarian continues to 
rise as it has.. More professional librarians are required if this trend 
is to be reversed, and an even more rapid rise in the numbers of non- 
professional staff is needed to keep the ratio of professional to total 
staff at a proper level. 

The numbers of graduates of accredited schools shows a steady 
increase (2,586 were graduated in 1965), and the percentage of these grad- 
uates employed by college and university libraries continues to rise - in 
1965, 910 or 35% of the total number of 2,586 graduates were employed by 
college and university libraries. If existing library schools are to 
turn out larger numbers of professional graduates, however, they will need 
to obtain more adequate institutional support. Present support is dis- 
tressingly low. Drennan and Reed have recently reported that "in fiscal 
year 1967, for example, the ALA accredited library schools budgeted an 
average of $1239 per student. This is less than half the $2500 per student 
established by the U. S. Office of Education as the institutional support 
required to administer its fellowship program. 

Rising standards of quality in college instruction require, in 
addition to increased numbers of college librarians, an increased number 
of librarians with specialized capabilities. The acquisition of more for- 
eign language (including non-western) materials creates the need for a 
larger number of language specialists. It has been well demonstrated, 
moreover, that reference librarians with strong subject specialties are 
able to materially improve the quality of instruction in their subject 
areas through their services to teachers and to students. Thus, library 
schools face a greater need than ever to recruit previously trained spe- 
cialists for advanced library training. As the cybernetic revolution 
continues, greater numbers of systems analysts will also be needed in li- 
brary work, and it may be appropriate to recruit persons with previous 
training in this field for training in librarianship. 

Two problems of long standing will hamper the efforts of college 
libraries and of graduate library schools to recruit highly-qualified 
prospective librarians. They are the related problems of professional 
status and salary levels. 

Colleges have handled the matter of the status of the librarian 
in various ways. Some colleges have placed librarians in a separate pro- 
fessional category, distinct from the faculty, while some public institu- 
tions have applied civil service criteria to determine the librarian’s 
status. Colleges which grant librarians "faculty status" differ on the 



14 Bowker Annual , 1967. p. 288. 

15 Orennan and Reed, op. cit . 
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question of faculty rank; head librarians are usually granted rank while 
rank is less usually granted to other professional library personnel. 

While the status and treatment of librarians varies considerably from col- 
lege to college, librarians generally are accorded fewer privileges of 
rank than teaching faculty members. The fact that large numbers of librar- 
ians do not teach has often been given as a reason for denying them equal 
status with instructional faculty. This reasoning seems to be losing its 
influence, however, as other non-teaching personnel attached to colleges 
and universities are increasingly being granted faculty status. 

Better definition of professional duties and more frequent 
awarding of faculty rank to librarians should both operate to help attract 
qualified persons to careers in academic librarianship. The attitude of 
one librarian who became the holder of a ranked position underscores an 
additional advantage. Dr. Louis C. Branscomb of Ohio State University has 
written! "I became convinced of the value of faculty rank, both with re- 
spect to the better integration of library service in the university’s 
teaching and research program and with respect to the advantages for the 
librarians. Subject specialists, particularly, must be closely associ- 
ated with reachers and researchers in their subject areas if they are to 
provide a relevant service. Co-equal status is essential. 

Closely related to the matter of status is the question of li- 
brarians* salaries. Faculty status and rank do not compensate for inade- 
quate pay scales. On the average, salaries of college librarians are much 
lower than those of teaching faculty. 

Comparable salary data for the two groups are difficult to obtain, 
since librarian salaries are not reported as systematically or in as timely 
a fashion as faculty salaries. However, the Analytic Report of Library 
Statistics of Colleges and Universities , formerly published by the Library 
Services Branch of the U. S. Office of Education, included a treatment of 
librarian salaries similar to the treatment of faculty salaries found in 
the publications of the American Association of University Professors. 

The latest published issue of the Analytic Report covers the academ-fc year 
1961-62. Table 3 presents comparisons of average salaries of teaching 
faculty and of librarians in four-year liberal arts colleges for that year. 

In private liberal arts colleges, only the chief librarian earned more on 
the average than faculty members holding the lowest teaching rank (instructor) 
in the same colleges. In public colleges chief librarians averaged over 
$2,000 less than full professors; the other categories of librarians fell 
between instructors and assistant professors in average salaries. All cate- 
gories of librarians in public colleges fared better than their counterparts 
in private colleges, but in both private and public colleges the salary 
scales for librarians were well below those for teaching faculty. 



16 Branscomb, Louis C. "The Quest for Faculty Rank.** The Status of 

American College and University Librarians . Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1958. 
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